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THE EARLY USE OF THE TERM 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Some interest attaches to the date when the two words 
"industrial revolution" were first used to describe the indus- 
trial changes of the end of the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth centuries. Did the term originate with the 
historians of the great period of transition or with the early 
socialist writers? 

Mantoux was satisfied to consider Arnold Toynbee as 
father of the term. 1 Wood thought it "not unfair" to follow 
Toynbee in crediting authorship. 2 As late as 1910, then, 
writers were saying that the use of the term dated from about 
1884. In 1914, Professor Rappard pointed out some earlier 
uses, notably that by Karl Marx in Das Kapital in 1867, and 
the rather general use by John Stuart Mill in the first edition 
of his Principles in 1848. 3 For some reason, Professor Rap- 
pard seems to infer that Marx heard the words in conversation 
with Engels. 4 He concludes by naming 1845 as the date of the 
first printed form of the term and Engels as the accredited 
user. 5 While Professor Rappard thus ascribes the term to the 
socialist writers, not merely in origin but in popularization, 
he hints at the possibility that it may be found in the writings 
of the first half of the century. 

The student of French industrial history finds in the two 
words, which describe fifty years of Europe and thirty of 
America, a very natural association with the political changes 
of the French Revolution and the rapid industrial changes. 
My interest in the origin of the term arose from reading the 
debates of the French Chamber of Deputies. Le Monitew 

1. Mantoux, Paul, "Le mot est, croyons nous, d'Arnold Toynbee.*' La revolution 
industrielle au XVIIF siecle, 190S, p. 1, note. 

2. Wood, Henry T., Industrial England in the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, 
1910. 

3. Mill, J. S., Principles of Political Economy, 1848, p. 581. 

4. Rappard, W. E., La revolution industrielle, 1914, p. 4. 

5. Ibid., p. 4. 
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Universel of August 17, 1827 reprinted an article from the 
Journal des Artistes. In the center of the page in italics were 
the words "Grande Revolution Industrielle." The article is 
an important one. It is significant that the term is there used 
technically to describe the change in arts, manufactures and 
social institutions. The author sets out to examine "jusqu'a 
quel point les arts out pu exercer leur influence dans cette 
grande revolution industrielle." 6 With considerably less 
prominence the term was used June 22, 1829 by Prosper de 
Launay. A speech of his was preceded by a long discussion of 
the marked changes in local industry, and there the attention 
of the legislators was called to the displacement of the linen 
industry in northern France, not alone by the cotton indus- 
try, as is so frequently stated, but by the beet sugar industry 
which had replaced the culture of flax. He says "Le departe- 
ment que j'ai l'honneur de representer a ete plus qu'aucun 
autre victime de cette revolution industrielle; sa fabrication, 
considerable il y a vingt ans, n'existe plus aujourd'hui." 7 
Launay had adequate precedent for his use. Chaptal had 
suggested that some of the inactivity of the linen industry 
was due to a decrease in religious attendance, accompanied 
by lessened emphasis upon pomp and luxury in the church 
service. The paragraph introducing this comment reads: 
"D'autres causes peuvent encore produire des revolutions 
dans rindustrie." 8 

Similar quotations may be given from the works of early 
French geographers and historians. Guilbert's History of the 
Cities of France was well known in his time. He writes, 
"L'ere des revolutions industrielles avait commence" pour la 
ville de Rouen avant l'ere des revolutions politiques." 9 In 
one case he applies the term, as did a few other writers, to the 
commercial changes of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In a description of Lyons (written 1844) occurs this 
sentence, "Le XVII siecle vit s'opeYer cette revolution in- 

6. Le Moniteur Universel, August 15, 1827, p. 1202. 

7. Ibid., June 22, 1829, p. 1090. 

8. Chaptal, De l'industrie Francaise (1819), vol. ii, p. 231. 

9. Guilbert, Histoire des villes de France (1847), vol. v, p. 487. 
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dustrielle." x His use is more fortunate a few pages further 
on, when he points out that the Jacquard loom had to 
struggle against routine and despite the protection of Napo- 
leon was not adopted until 1812 when "elle opera une veri- 
table revolution dans la fabrique." ? > 3 

Sometimes the change in manufactures is distinguished 
from the change in commerce — as "Les revolutions re- 
ligieuses, politiques et industrielles." 4 Comte would have 
included the significant broadening of ideas as a "revolution 
morale." 5 

Marx and Engels were therefore taking advantage of a 
formula in general use in France and adjoining countries in 
the early twenties — a formula which did not cease to be 
used throughout the sixties and seventies. 6 Picard attempts 
to date the revolution in England by events in France. 
Translated freely his statement is: at the time when France 
finished her political revolution, a "revolution industrielle " 
had come in England by the use of steam as the principal 
power for manufacture and by prodigious improvement in 
machines to spin cotton. 7 The same writer dates the revolu- 
tion in France from 1815 to 1830. 8 

Since my study covers intensively only the years 1820-40, 
I have not attempted to determine the usage earlier than the 
twenties. Darnis in 1844, writing of the expositions, makes a 
reference to the early period of some interest. He would seem 
to suggest that the idea of associating the change in industry 
with the political changes brought about by the Revolution 
came very early. It dates in his opinion from the time of the 

1. Guilbert, Histoire des villes de France (1844), vol. i, p. 392. 

2. Ibid., p. 398. 

3. The famous Bowring report refers to the Jacquard loom as "quietly revolutioniz- 
ing the trade both of St. Etienne and Lyons." Br. Pari, papers, 1835, vol. xxxvi, p. 45. 

4. Guilbert, vol. i, p. 398. 

5. Comte, Systeme de politique positive, Paris, 1824, p. 69. 

6. Legrand uses the term as follows: "On vous a dit que les chemins de fer produir- 
aient une revolution commerciale et industrielle." Arch. Pari., June 19, 1837, vol. 113, 
p. 29. 

7. Picard, St. Qucntin (1867), vol. ii, p. 6. 

8. Ibid., p. 121. "De 1815 a 1830, la France devint de plus en plus une nation in- 
dustrielle et l'un des resultats de cette revolution economique fut de dpnner a la claase 
laborieuse une importance toute nouvelle." 
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first exposition in 1798. This exposition was planned to cele- 
brate the anniversary of a revolution which had proclaimed 
freedom of work and opened new pathways to the genius of 
man. After the campaign in Italy, many were looking about 
for a fitting plan of a national celebration of the anniversary 
of the Republic. Some suggested a fair, others a horse race, 
still others an exposition of painting, sculpture and engrav- 
ing. Francois de Neufchateau, Minister of the Interior, in a 
speech at the Champ de Mars suggested an industrial exposi- 
tion. The idea, Darnis assures us, was received with much 
enthusiasm. 9 In this same year Bonaparte placed the desig- 
nation "Member of the Institute" before his title of General. 
Was this a recognition of the importance of industry? It was 
so meant. The Minister of the Interior considered the first 
exposition — a really feeble affair — the initial step in a 
campaign disastrous to English industry. He is quoted as 
having written to the Departments "nos manufactures sont 
les arsenaux d'ou doivent sortir les armes les plus funestes 
a, la puissance britannique." x 

One need not read beyond Chaptal to find a carefully 
quoted use of the word "revolution" in 1806, to describe the 
change going on in industry. Before 1790 all the manu- 
facturers of Elboeuf had made one kind of woolens, at a uni- 
form price. Moreover, so long as yarn was uneven it was 
impossible to dye merinos in lighter shades. Better spinning 
and dyeing made possible a great variety of fabrics. On 
December 27, 1806, the Chamber of Elboeuf proposed regu- 
lating the style and types of goods, tho they recognized that 
"cette revolution a ete utile a, Pindustrie." 2 Chaptal refers to 
the transition in similar terms: "Les machines qui rempla- 
cent aujourd'hui la main de 1'homme dans presque toutes les 
operations de l'industrie manufacturiere ont opere une grande 
revolution dans les arts." 3 

It is certain that the comparison of the industrial changes 
with the political changes of the revolution was specifically 

9. Annuaire de l'economie politique, Paris, 1844, p. 220. 

1. Ibid., pp. 222, 223. 

2. Chaptal, vol. ii, p. 289. 

3. Ibid., p. 29. 
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made many times later. Nothing could be more concrete than 
the words employed in a tariff discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1836. Lamartine says, "c'est une revolution 
tout entiere, c'est le 1789 du commerce et de 1'industrie." 4 
To Bulwer the rush of new opinions was most stirring. He 
felt that "the spirit and intellect of the country received a 
fresh birth, and at the same time a fresh race was born — a 
race that had neither the ideas, the wants nor the history of its 
predecessors. This was the real revolution." 5 In fact the far- 
reaching effect of the French revolution upon social and in- 
dustrial life was a favorite theme of philosophers from the 
time of Condorcet. 6 Comte, the pupil of St. Simon, could not, 
as he did not, neglect to stress its significance. 

Writers use the term revolution to describe any marked 
change in the conduct of an industry, whether it was "l'inven- 
tion de la machine a vapeur qui opere une revolution dans les 
precedes de 1'industrie et dans le systeme de la navigation," 7 
or the use of steam in navigation which ought to produce 
"une veritable revolution dans les relations sociales." 8 In 
1810 the introduction of carding and spinning in the ar- 
rondissement of Vire reduced the number of workers em- 
ployed on these operations by more than three-fourths. 
These mechanical changes brought about "une revolution 
generate dans le cardage et la filature de la laine." 9 In the 
same valley the paper industry "a subi toute une revolution 
par l'introducfcion des mecaniques a. papier." 1 For the wine 
industry, Pataille speaking on the budget July 15, 1829 
feared the vineyards on the hills would be displaced and 
forced into the river valley. He refers to such a possible 
change as "cette grande revolution." 2 

4. Arch. Pari., April 14, 1830, p. 48. 

5. Bulwer, France, Social, Literary, Political (1834), vol. ii, p. 39. 

6. Note hia famoua contrast in 1804 of the social effects of the American and French 
revolutions. Condorcet, De l'Esprit Humain, p. 28. 

7. Report on mines by Count d'Argout, Arch. Pari., March 31, 1837, p. 262. 

8. Arch. Pari., May 12, 1835, p. 705. 

9. Annuaire Normand, 1837, p. 185. 

1. Ibid., 1849, p. 357. 

2. Le Moniteur Universel, July 15, 1829, p. 1272. 
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In the early part of the nineteenth century, France led the 
world in the application of chemical science to industry. 
Scientists were retained as technical officials in many com- 
paratively small plants. Berthollet credited the great prog- 
ress in French manufactures to the technical knowledge of 
experts who directed the practice of artisans. He wrote: 
"Une heureuse revolution s'est operee a, cet egard parmi 
nous; ce n'est plus a dcs ouvriers ignorans que sont confiees 
nos fabriques; on trouve dans la plupart des hommes trfes- 
eclaires, des physiciens tres-instruits, et c'est a eux qu'il faut 
s'adresser si Ton vent provoquer les progres des arts utiles." * 
The brilliant discovery of the Prussian chemist Margraaf, 
who found sugar crystals in the fiber of beets, was heralded 
as having made "une revolution dans les rapports commer- 
ciaux des deux mondes." 4 J. B. Say had referred to foreign 
commerce, which "a subi une nouvelle revolution par l'inven- 
tion des machines a filer le coton." 5 The changes in the sugar 
industry fascinated contemporary writers. It would be easy 
to give numerous quotations of extravagant statements con- 
cerning the effect of the growth of sugar beets as well as of the 
process of refining. The domestic sugar industry modified 
colonial policy, affected agriculturists, interested shippers, to 
say nothing of the group of refiners who clamored for protec- 
tion or the consumers who now and then had an advocate for 
no protection. Especially notable was the increase in the 
consumption of sugar. Speaking on this subject one of the 
deputies vividly set forth what would have been the astonish- 
ment of Louis XIV had he known the amounts of imports of 
cotton, sugar, and tea into England and France. The 
deputy added "c'est une revolution veritable dans les con- 
sommations du monde." 6 

More important than the date of use is the meaning at- 
tached to the term. One must not take too seriously the 
actual changes which led to the large phrases of enthusiasts. 

3. Berthollet, C. L. and A. B., Elements de l'art de la Teinture, 2d edition, 1804, 
Introd. 

4. Arch. Pari., July 6, 1837, p. 43. 

5. Say, J. B., Cours complet d'econoinie politique, Ed. II, p. 40G. 
0. Arch. Pari., March 23, 1837, p. 567. 
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Apparently French industry could withstand a great deal of 
"revolution." The best estimate at the end of the twenties 
gives only 29 per cent of the working population of the Midi 
engaged in industry, and even in the north of France but 38 
per cent. 7 And quotations compiled in a scrappy way do not 
do justice to the authors cited. French writers knew that 
their country was too short of investment capital to develop 
large-scale industry rapidly. Discussion of the real signifi- 
cance of the term must be part of a description of the industry 
of the period. To that I hope to turn as the conclusion to a 
study of which this is in some sort an introduction. 

Anna Bezanson. 
University op Pennsylvania. 

7. Dupin, Forces productives et commerciales de la France, 1827, vol. ii, p. 260. 



